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THE SUBURBS.
Passing back again from the west to the east I may add that Hoxton was in Pepys's time a rural suburb, and so it remained until the beginning of the present century. The late Mr. Hyde Clarke (who died in 1895, aged eighty years) told me that when he was a boy he used to stay occasionally from Saturday to Monday with an uncle who had a country-house at Hoxton. The town ended at Finsbury Square, and there a party of unprotected travellers collected and remained till they could be led across the open country with safety by the patrol.
If Hoxton and Kingsland, which are now swallowed up in the outward march of the town, were then in the country, what must have been the condition of Hampstead and Highgate, which even now remain rural in character. On January loth, 1660-61, there is a reference to the Fanatics being at Highgate, and on August 5th, 1664, Pepys rode out there. On July 28th, 1666, Lord Brouncker and Pepys drove to Highgate in a coach with six horses. They called upon the Duke of Lauderdale, who was then living at Lau-derdale House. The diarist says nothing about the house and gardens, which are now included in Waterlow Park, although he does write a good deal about the owner and his hatred of music (vol. v., p. 380).


THE PLAGUE.
During the dismal period when the Plague was at its height, very few persons of importance remained in London, but one of those who did so was the Duke of Albe-marle. Pepys remained at his post, and in spite of his miserable surroundings he appears to have exhibited but little fear. He could not fail to be uneasy at times, but he gave way to no panic, and in fact showed considerable fortitude of mind.
The clergy and the doctors fled with very few exceptions, and several of those who stayed in the town fell victims to the disease. Dr. Goddard on one occasion attempted to
Ifone was a cmrntry village.s already remarked, London was still a walled city in the seventeenth century, and although the town had outgrown the barriers of gates and walls, yet the roads issuing from the gates, and the new districts generally, were but sparsely inhabited. There was, indeed, little growth at any great distance from the river either north or south. The Thames was, in fact, the connecting link between the Court and City, and how crowded and gay the river might become we see from an interesting passage in the Diary, under the date August 23rd, 1662 :en before granted to the
